On Monday, March 37,1 breakfasted with him at Mr. Strahan's. He told us, that he was engaged to go that evening to Mrs. Abington's benefit. ' She was visiting some ladies whom I was visiting, and begged that I would come to her benefit. I told her I could not hear: but she insisted so much on my coming, that it would have been brutal to have refused her.' This was a speech quite characteristical. He loved to bring forward his having been in the gay circles of life ; and he was, perhaps, a little vain of the solicitations of this elegant and fashionable actress. He told us, the play was to be The Hypocrite, altered from Gibber's Nonjurorr, so as to satirize the Methodists. ' I do not think (said he,) the character of The Hypocrite justly applicable to the Methodists, but it was very applicable to the Nonjurors2. I once said-to Dr. Madan 3, a clergyman of Ireland, who was a great Whig, that perhaps a Nonjuror would have been less criminal in taking the oaths imposed by the ruling power, than refusing them; because refusing, them, necessarily laid him under almost an irresistible temptation to be more criminal; for, a man must live, and if he precludes himself fro/n the support furnished by the establishment, will probably be reduced to very wicked shifts to maintain himself4.'
him 'for having enriched the stage with a perfect tragedy.' Whyte took the medal to London. When he was close at his journey's end, ' I was,' he writes,' stopped by highwaymen, and preserved the medal by the sacrifice of my purse at the imminent peril of my life.'
1 'No merit now the clear Non-juror claims,
Moliere's old stubble in a moment flames.'
The Nonjurof-was 'a comedy thrashed out of Moliere's Tartuffe! The Dun-dad, i. 253.'
3 See post, June 9, 1784; also Macaulay's England, ch. xiv. (ed. 1874, v. 94), for remarks on what Johnson here says.
3 See ante, i. 318, where his name is spelt Madden.
* This was not merely a cursory remark ; for in his Life of Fenton he VOL. II.
observes, ' With many other wise and virtuous men, who at that time of discord and debate (about the beginning of this century) consulted conscience [whether] well or ill informed, more than interest, he doubted the legality of the government ; and refusing to qualify himself for publick employment, by taking the oaths [by the oaths] required, left the University without a degree.' This conduct Johnson calls ' perverseness of integrity.' [Johnson's Works, viii. 54,] The question concerning the morality of taking oaths, of whatever kind, imposed by the prevailing power at the time, rather than to be excluded from all consequence, or even any considerable usefulness in society, has been agitated with all the acute-ness of casuistry. It is related, that he who devised the oath of abjuration, profligately boasted, that he had Y                                    BOSWELL. his defects has so well maintained his claim to be considered as original.' See ante, i. 452.
